IN PATRIA POTESTATE

said, that my mother had left me her money, but of
course I never could find out about it from my father,
and there was no one else I could go to and ask about
my rights. It wasn't as if I ever got into the town,
even. My father made me work all day in the fields
with the labourers; in summer I was up at dawn and
came back in the evenings too tired to eat my supper.
In winter I read all the books in the house, and made
up cases in my head, and wrote defences and indict-
ments for them, and said them aloud to myself up in
the garret. But even in January I had to be out and
working while there was light enough to see my spade.
My stepmother was kind to me when she remem-
bered, but she had her own children to look after; and
I never liked her. But my father found fault with me
over nothing, and beat me, and never believed what I
said. Sometimes I was so frightened of him that I
didn't dare join the others at meals, but had mine in
the kitchen and talked to the old cook, Magsa, a
Numidian, who had come to us with my mother. He
or his wife used to keep things hot for me when I was
late in after lambing, and when there were guests he
saved fruit and sweetmeats for me. One day my
father found this out and was very angry; so the next
week a dealer came and bought Magsa, but not his
wife. Magsa clung to my father's knees and begged
not to be separated from her; and I spoke out against
the injustice of it, wondering a little whether it would
be like this to plead in Court. But nothing would
move my father. When I saw this I flared up, calling
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